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‘ ‘ or a journey farther afield. And what memories 
GUIDEBOOKS OLD AND NEW. a row of old guidebooks can conjure up ! 


AccorpING to Hazlitt, one of the ‘pleasantest O love, what hours were thine and mine 
things in the world is going a journey ;’ but the In lands of palm and southern pine ; 
fellow says further that ‘I like to go myself. I In lands of palm, of orange-blossom, 


can enjoy society in a room, but out of doors Of olive, aloe, and maize, and vine. 


nature is company enough for me.’ In this R. L.| Sir Walter Scott’s genius never lost the impress 
Stevenson was in hearty accord with him. This | of early pedestrian tours and excursions. John 
poetical philosopher was perfectly happy with | Ruskin had his eye and mind trained by accom- 
the clear blue sky over his head, the green turf | panying his father and mother in long summer 
beneath his feet, ‘a winding road before me, and | rides in a postchaise about rural England, and 
a three hours’ march to dinner—and then to] thus ‘saw nearly all the noblemen’s houses in 
thinking’ This is like Bernard of Clairvaux | England in reverent and healthy delight of un- 
journeying in the neighbourhood of Geneva, who | covetous admiration.” No wonder he was after- 
was so enraptured by heavenly meditation that he | wards so hard upon railways. The impressions 
did not see the beautiful lake at his feet. Lord | of such travellers of genius when set down make 
Bacon’s hint to the young traveller ‘to carry with | excellent and stimulating and ‘animated’ guide- 
him some card or book describing the country | books. But these impressions lack the practical 
where he travelled, which will be a good key to | everyday details of which the traveller is in want. 
his inquiry,’ is more practical. There might be | Still, much may be gained from a perusal of the 
some difficulty in doing this in Lord Bacon’s | letters of Thomas Gray the poet to Wharton, or of 
time, but none in these days of the multiplication | Beattie, from Scotland and the North of England, 
and excellence of the guidebook. They show that dawning love for natural scenery 
The traveller by express train may find Brad- | which culminated in Scott. After seeing the best 
shaw sufficient ; but the cyclist, pedestrian, or he | scenery in the neighbourhood of Pitlochry, Gray 
who travels for pleasure or profit, loves and | exclaims: ‘Since I saw the Alps, I have seen 
lingers over and uses his Murray, Black, Baedeker, | nothing sublime till now.’ Dr Johnson in his 
Baddeley, or useful local guide, and comes home | famous tour showed little sense of the picturesque. 
inspired from viewing picturesque plains, winding | William Cobbett on his Scottish and English 
rivers, old castles, and battlefields, to read up the | tours writes strongly and warmly in praise of 
‘biography’ of each, and so to make their history | what he likes and just as strongly expresses his 
and romance or commonplace facts a possession | dislikes. Such books as Borrow’s Wild Wales, the 
for ever. This is by far the pleasantest way of | journeyings of William and Mary Howitt to re- 
drinking in knowledge. Stewing in a classroom | markable and unremarkable places, Longfellow’s 
has its place, but here pleasure and profit meet | Poems of Places, and the gossiping volumes of 
together, and so the traveller is lifted up to a| American literary men, of which the best are 
higher plane of intelligence. In commenting on | Irving’s Sketch Book, Willis's Pencillings, and the 
new editions of Murray’s guides, the Edinburgh | volumes by Hawthorne, Emerson, and Holmes 
Review remarked that ‘more, we are convinced, | are worthy of mention in this connection, But 
may be learned of the progress and the changes | probably the best journal of a tour ever written 
which have built up this England of ours, and a | in this way is that of Dora Wordsworth. 
far deeper insight gained into the real life of the} William and Dorothy Wordsworth made a 
past, by a “field” study of the country, than by | memorable six weeks’ tour in Scotland in the 
the profoundest lectures of the most learned pro- | autumn of 1803, the year after the poet’s marriage. 
fessor.’ The same applies to continental travel, | The narrative of this journey is set down by Dora 
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Wordsworth in prose which is sometimes more 
descriptive and poetical than her brother's poetry. 
One wonders how far they were fortified with 
guidebooks in their journey of over six hundred 
miles in an Irish car, with a horse now jibing and 
backing over a bank, or walking all too leisurely. 
The ground they covered was well chosen, being 
from Grasmere to Carlisle, then by Longtown, 
Annan, Dumfries, and Lanark to Glasgow. Next 
by Dumbarton they had a peep at the picturesque 
scenery of Loch Lomond, and turned by Arrochar 
to Inveraray, on to Dalmally, Ballachulish, Tyn- 
drum, Killin, Kenmore, and Blair-Athole. This 
was their farthest north. We find them crossing 
the lonely moor round Amulree to Crieff, then on 
to Loch Earn by the route which is to be profaned 
by the railway ; next to Callander and the Tros- 
sachs (which was thus known and famous ere the 
issue of Scott’s Lady of the Lake}, then across the 
Border, taking Peebles, the vale of Tweed to Mel- 
rose, Jedburgh, Hawick, and Langholm on the 
way back to Carlisle. We commend this journal 
to the pedestrian or railway traveller. 
Wordsworth did not write the journal of this - 
tour, he was afterwards author of a guide to the | 
English Lakes. | 
The traveller who leant on the map of that part 
of ‘Great Britain called Scotland,’ published by 
Herman Moll in 1714, was leaning on a broken | 
reed. The country is divided into territories, not | 
counties ; the towns of Selkirk and Peebles are | 
noted, but not the counties ; Galashiels appears | 
as Caldsheels, and Melrose as Melrey ; Greenlaw 
is Grinla; Dumfries, Dumfreris ; and St Abb’s 
Head, St Ebbshead ; while Cromarty is conveni- 
ently gathered round the Cromarty Firth. <Ap- 
pended are some useful facts, with some fiction. 
Loch Lomond is said to be ‘famous for its floating 
islands, its fish without fins, and being tempestuous 
inacalm’ In Iona ‘is St Ouran’s church, famous 
for the burying-place of eight kings of Norway, 
forty-eight kings of Scotland, four of Ireland, and | 
many other persons of distinction. If things were 
properly managed there would be no need, we are 
told, to go to Norway for wood or to Newfound- 
land for fish, as Scotland would be quite equal to 
all demands. The inhabitants of St Kilda are | 
two hundred in number, and we are told they | 
commonly have ‘about two thousand solan-geese 
in their storehouses in a year, or two a week for 
each inhabitant. There is a reproduction of this 
curious work by Mr R. S. Shearer, bookseller, | 
Stirling. 
Of early guides, the Anglié Notitia of Edward | 
Chamberlayne, first printed in 1668, went through | 
forty separate editions. John Ogilby’s English 


Though | 


published in 1776 as ‘a new and accurate descrip. 
tion of the direct and sane roads of Great 
Britain, and passed through fifteen editions 
before the author’s death in 1820. It formed the 
companion to many a posting journey, and the 
last edition appeared in 1840, just when railways 
had emerged. John Cary’s New Itinerary, pub- 
lished in 1798, gave place to his British Traveller, 
which was in an 11th edition in 1828. 

At the beginning of an_industrious literary 
and commercial career, William and Robert 
Chambers did not a little for the topography of 
Scotland. They jointly compiled a large Gazetteer 
of Scotland, while William Chambers wrote the 
Book of Scotland, and later on a little work on 
Peebles and its Neighbourhood, with a Run on the 
Peebles Railway, which owed so much to him, 
It was an excellent contribution to Scottish 
antiquities and topography, and the forerunner 
of his more elaborate History of Peeblesshire, a 
model county history. The Picture of Scotland, by 
Robert Chambers, was published by W. Tait, 78 
Princes Street, in 1827. In his preface, regarding 
guidebooks, the author says: ‘Such publications 
ave usually anonymous, and the purchaser thinks 
no more of the unknown author than he thinks 
of the man who made his hat or tanned the leather 
of his shoes!’ In this book the author made an 
attempt to elevate a topographical work into ‘the 
superior region of belles lettres.’ His method of 


| work was as follows: After employing several 


months of 1826 in reading up previously-published 
works on his subject, he began a series of pedestrian 
tours throughout the country, taking as his motto 
a sentence from Burns : ‘I have no dearer aim than 
to make leisurely journeys through Caledonia ; to 
sit in the fields of her battles, to wander on the 
romantic banks of her streams; and to muse by 
the stately towers of venerable ruins, once the 
honoured abodes of heroes,’ The stage-coach lifted 
the author over desolate and uninteresting tracts 
of country, while walking allowed him to move 
fast or slow as he pleased. ‘I traversed,’ he says, 
‘almost every vale in the Lowlands of Scotland 
and a greater proportion of those in more northerly 
regions. I saw all the towns except three or four.’ 
This isa great improvement upon Herman Moll, 
setting down the products of a fireside invention. 
His walks occupied five months, and the result 
was a book which ran through three editions in 
three years, and may still be read with pleasure 
and profit. The Steamboat Companion (1825) 
shows a greater appreciation of the beauties of 
Scotland than might have been expected in pre- 
railway days. The Scottish Tourist of the same 
date was an intelligent, well-illustrated compila- 
tion, dedicated to Sir Walter Scott. Black’s 
Economical Tourist of Scotland was first published 
at three shillings and sixpence in 1889, and has 
since grown in size, price, and usefulness, and the 
series has also grown with public requirements. 
George Bradshaw (1801-53), a pioneer in rail- 


road-book Britannia appeared first in folio in, way guides, was trained as an engraver and 
1675 (fancy a folio guidebook to-day !), but after-| printer, made engraving of maps his specialty, 
wards in 8vo, and gave each main line of road and for our canal systems published Bradshaw's 
and distance. In 1726 the Rev. James Brome, | Maps of Inland Navigation, The introduction of 
rector of Cheriton, Kent, published the result of the railway system led up to Bradshaw's Railway 
three years of travel ; and Thomas Pennant, whose | Time Tables (1839), which developed into the well- 
works are still readable, began his tour in 1769, known monthly railway guide with its yellow 
when Scotland was, as he says, ‘as little known | wrapper, of which No. 1 appeared in 1842. This 
as Kamschatka.’ Paterson’s British Itinerary was , was followed by continental railway guides, as 
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well as a series of about a dozen handbooks to 
various parts of the Continent. 

Shoals of Englishmen went to the Continent 
after Waterloo ; but the first English handbook 
for Paris was Galignani’s Picture of Puris (1814), 
while Mariana Starke’s Letters from Italy (1814) 
and Travels on the Continent were popular and 
useful handbooks for the Continental tourist of 
the period. Hobhouse, writing in 1817 to John 
Murray the publisher, alluded to the inadequate 
nature of the books for tourists, aud the wide field 
of glory for one who would get an adequate book 
‘done like a cyclopede dictionary, by departments.’ 
And so it happened that John Murray the second, 
grandfather of the present representatives of the 
publishing house of Albemarle Street, is the foun- 


der of the modern guidebook, although not at the 
instigation of Hobhouse. It happened in this 
way: John Murray the third was possessed with | 
an ardent desire for travel from his earliest youth, 
and an indulgent father promised to gratify his 
desire provided he mastered the language of the | 
country he was to travel in. In 1829, accord- | 
ingly, he brushed up his German, set foot on the | 
Continent at Rotterdam, and the result was his | 
Handbook for Holland (1836), the precursor of the 
excellent series of red handbooks of world-wide | 
reputation which have issued from Albemarle | 
Street. And, as remarked in the Edinburgh 
Review, they have converted many a traveller, who | 
without them would have resembled the “no eyes” | 
of the story, into an intelligent and interested 
sightseer.’ 

This was greatly owing to the founder being all | 
that he wished the users of the guidebooks to be. 
At that time such a thing as a guidebook for Ger- 
many, France, and Spain did not exist. There 
was Ebel for Switzerland, Boyce for Belgium, 
and Mrs Starke, already mentioned, for Italy. | 
Murray had only a few manuscript notes, and his 
own needs opened his eyes to the necessities of | 
coming venta,“ Notebook in hand, he jotted | 
down every fact of utility or interest regard- 
ing streets, hotels, picture-galleries, or travelling 
routes. These notebooks, of which he had dozens, 
were submitted to his father on his return, who 
saw in them the germ of a good guide to which | 
the name of Handbook was first applied. His 
travels were all accomplished in pre-railway days. 
The guides which followed—to Spain, Rome, 
Algiers, and Sicily—have been praised as amongst 
the best of a long series, which maintains a very 
high level of excellence. Handbooks to the cathe- 
drals are a branch of the same series. One of the 
latest additions, which shows how the cyclist has 
been impressing a conservative firm like that of 
Murray, is a Cycle Road-book from London to the 
New Forest. 

Local guidebooks are legion, and sometimes 
their very gossiping garrulity constitutes their 
chief charm. What would not be endured in an 
ordinary handbook becomes tolerable in a district 
guide. It is a great joy to be able to visit the 
Cairngorm Mountains under the guidance of John 
Hill Burton, or go from London to Land’s End 
with Walter White, or view the Roman Wall in 
company with such an intelligent guide as the 
late Dr Bruce in his Handbook to the Roman 
Wall. The maps, illustrations, local notes, and 
descriptions show rare knowledge and industry. 


W. W. Tomlinson’s Comprehensive Guide to North- 


umberland has the rare excellence of good sense ; 
is well informed, accurate, and scholarly. The 
first and second Statistical Accounts of Scotland 
are admirable companions to the guidebook, but 
only for library consultation. The same may be 
said of Blackwood’s County Histories at present 
in progress. All the large towns have been well 
catered for, London has innumerable maps and 
guides, including Cunningham’s Handbook, Hare’s 
Walks in London, and Murray’s Environs of London, 
giving a radius of twenty miles. 

Baddeley’s Through Guide Series, of which we 
have about a score, and the well-known Baedeker, 
of which there are two dozen in the tourist series, 
follow closely on the heels of Murray, and Joass 
for France, all of which have each their own 
excellences. Stanford has a very useful series 
of county guides also. The Americans have 
Appleton, the Satchel Guide to Europe, and many 
others. The big railways and shipping lines 
have found it to their advantage to issue elabor- 
ately-illustrated guides, as well as Cook and 
Gaze of tourist fame. The money spent by 
American and Canadian railway companies on 
illustrated guidebooks alone must be enormous. 
Some of the illustrations depict the fairest 
scenes on the eartl’s surface. One has always 
the suspicion, of course, that the guidebooks 
got up by a railway or shipping company lack 
the independence of those produced by private 
enterprise solely for the good of the greatest 
number. Many things are seen therein couleur de 
rose. They form excellént and entertaining pic- 
ture-books, however, and often valuable souvenirs 
of travel. 

The cyclist has also been catered for by the 
Touring Club and by private enterprise. Perhaps 
the most ingenious works in guidebooks for 
wheelmen are Howard’s Road-books for Scotland, 
England and Wales, and Inglis’s Contowr Road- 
book for Scotland, which supply in easily-under- 
stood diagrams the gradients to be encountered 
and distances. Another volume for the North of 
England, we believe, is at present in progress, 

From this brief review it will be seen that the 
guidebook has grown and improved with public 
requirements, and that never was it more useful 
and eflicient than at the present time. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir Philipof had been inclined to consider himself 
the plaything of a cruel destiny—as indeed he had 
some right to do—before his second incarceration, 
he had grown ten times less in love with his ‘luck’ 
when the Tsar’s ookaz opened the prison doors for 
him and he was at liberty to go forth a free man 
among his fellow-men. Such treatment as he had 
experienced from ‘the powers that be’ was suf- 
ficient to spoil the best of tempers. Philipof’s never 
had been the best, and the assaults of destiny had so 
battered and ill-used it that by this time it was 
distinctly and decidedly a temper of the very 
worst quality. He came out of prison a morose, 
discontented, cheerless, hopeless man. His pro- 
spects were blighted; for, of course, though 
‘pardoned’ by the Emperor, in his clemency, he 
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was still a bad character and a ‘suspect’ in the ' only one of two good men, instead of both, would 
eyes of the authorities ; there could be no ques- be alive at this moment. Sir, you have restored 
tion whatever of obtaining readmission into his to Russia a useful and promising citizen, and I 
beloved regiment, and therefore no hope of a_ thank you and apologise.’ 

career, such as his soul longed for, of military | ‘You little reptile, said Philipof, who never. 
glory and advancement and honour. He might theless could not forbear to smile, ‘so you admit 
enlist, perhaps ; but what would be the good of | your guilt, now that it is too late to do me any 
it? A marked man and a ‘suspect,’ as he was, good ?’ 

could never hope to rise from the ranks—no ; | ‘Admit it? Certainly, to you, my dear sir, 
his hopes of military honour were dead and and in the strictest secrecy; we are out of 
buried in the fortress-prison. As Philipof hearing of others, you will perceive, else | 
quitted the grim precincts of the building he should be unable to favour you so far. I 
was interested to recognise the student, to whose should have been glad to do you thus much 
action had been due in the first instance the courtesy at any time if we had met without 
whole series of his misfortunes; and the sight | witnesses. Why not? My word is as good as 
of the man roused his pity rather than his | yours, you see; it ought not to be, you will say ; 
indignation, so thin and haggard was he after | but it is. But if you were to go to the governor 
his three or four years of captivity. The two | andsay: “Mr Zoubof,” that’s my name, “admits 
men found themselves side by side in the corridor | his guilt and my innocence !” the governor would 
of the prison when the Tsar’s amnesty to political | say: “Is this true, Zoubof,” and I should be 
prisoners was read out to the dozen or so of such | under the painful necessity of declaring that 
captives then in durance at the fortress, and} Mr Philipof laboured under a strange delusion, 
strange and mixed feelings came into Philipof’s | Thus we should remain exactly where we were 
heart as he now for the first time set eyes upon | before—neither of us guilty and neither of us 
his fellow-prisoner since that fatal day upon | innocent—which situation was the safety of us 
which they had met at the gate of the Summer | both!’ 

Gardens. In spite of his wretched physical| Philipof laughed outright. ‘Come, he said, ‘I 
condition, the spirits of the little Russian were | meant to chastise you if I got the chance—kill 
of the brightest, and his joy at the news of his} you, perhaps. I may feel the inclination again if 
approaching release was exuberant and noisy ;| you ever cross my path after to-day ; but here I 
indeed, the corridor was little better than a|am laughing at your villainy instead—which 
pandemonium with the loud cries of delight and | proves, I suppose, that my heart is not quite 
the hurrahings of the amnestied unfortunates, | broken as I thought. I am grateful to you for 
Philipof himself was too bitterly indignant to | that discovery at least. I suppose self-preserva- 
join in their demonstrations. He was glad to be| tion is an irresistible law and must be obeyed 
free, of course ; but the memory of the injustice | even at the expense of one’s fellows. I suppose 
which had condemned him to the captivity from | also you would not comprehend if I told you that 
which he was now to pass outweighed at this] you have utterly ruined my life; the existence 
moment even the delights of freedom. He was|I shall be obliged to lead henceforth has no 
morose and silent; alone among the shouting, | attractions forme. You will return to your inter- 
dancing throng. Coming out of the great gates | rupted career and take it up where you left it; 
the student accosted him : but with me it is different. Your arrangement 

‘Well, brother, he said, ‘you were luckier than | was an unequal one, you see, at the best.’ 

we others; you escaped and had a holiday for} ‘Oh, nonsense,’ said the student airily ; ‘life 
two years; upon my word, I admired you, for | is full of possibilities ; if your way is barred in 
how on earth you got out of your window and | one direction you need only take another ; happi- 
swam away is more than I can understand. 1| ness is simply a matter of point-of-view. I could 
myself would sooner perish than put my foot | introduce you to a crowd of people—enthusiastic, 


into ice-cold water if the choice were given me! | clever, intense, delightful persons—who would | 


Come, shake hands ere we part ; we were fellow- | soon teach you where to look for a new career | 


sufferers after all !’ of interest and glory if—as you say—your own 
Philipof took no notice of the proffered hand, | is blasted.’ 
nor did he deign to reply by word or look to the} ‘Thanks,’ said Philipof ; ‘the delightful people 
other’s advances. who put you up to taking a cock-shot at the 
‘Ah !’ said the student, wagging his head ; ‘you | Emperor, I suppose ; no, thank you, it is not in 
are still angry with me, I see: come, it is time | my line. If you will take my advice, you will 
to forgive me; what will not a man do to save] drop those charming friends of yours and sweep 
his life? I condemned you to a year or two of | a crossing. Shooting at emperors is not a paying 
prison, certainly—it would have been three and a| game. May I ask what induced you to try it?’ 


half, but you cleverly reduced it to two—well,| ‘Oh come, come, come—no polities !’ said the | 
what then? Here we are, alive and free, both | student, holding up a minatory finger as to a | 
of us: otherwise I should have gone to Siberia, | naughty child ; ‘we never mention these things; _ 


or been hung in chains on the fortress-wall, and | I will only say that a great deal would have 
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happened differently if you had not jogged my 
arm; you did a bad stroke of business for both 
of us that day ; but I forgive you.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said Philipof, smiling 
again ; ‘and were many of the delightful people 
you speak of present on that occasion ?? 

‘Half the crowd you saw, including some of 
the policemen,’ replied the other coolly. ‘As I 
said just now, things would have been wonder- 
fully different to-day if you had not jogged my 
arm !? 

Philipof walked silently along musing. If this 
little rascal was not lying there was much food for 
thought in what he had said. The two men were 
crossing the ice-path from the fortress to the 
mainland while this conversation proceeded, the 
remainder of the released prisoners walking in 
twos and threes in front or behind, A few 
gendarmes brought up the rear, and a pair of 
these uniformed officials led the procession, which 
was bound to the police department in order 
that the final arrangements might be made for 
their release and the conditions read out under 
which each of them was to enjoy freedom. 

The student broke the silence presently. 

‘I am dying to know how you escaped,’ he 
said ; ‘the warder would or could tell me nothing 
about it, drunken brute ; he did his best to drown 
me, for which I ultimately got him expelled by 
complaining to the governor. You are stronger 
than Iam ; I suppose you broke the bars of your 
window? I tried—and I was pretty desperate I 
can tell you !—but it was no use; they were as 
hard as the devil’s heart !? 

‘Mine were broken for me by the Troitsky 
Bridge, which broke loose and charged the fortress 
wall ; a corner of it luckily squeezed itself in at 
my window and started the bars.’ 

‘Good!’ said the little student enthusiasti- 
cally ; ‘good! and you floated away on top of the 
bridge—splendid ! and you to talk of ill-luck ! 
My dear sir, you are the spoilt child of for- 
tune !’ 

Philipof gave the true version of his adventure, 
to his companion’s unbounded admiration, after 


which the latter gave an entertaining account of 


his own escape which, since it was really some- 


what original and interesting, may be passed on | he table 


to the reader, 


| 


| 


was drunk, as you know, and did not hear either 
that or the frenzied language in which I shrieked 
for him. Then I tugged at the bars in hopes of 
breaking one off and smashing in the door panels 
with it; but that was no go. 

‘Then I gave my old prayers a turn. I had for- 
gotten them long ago, though a word or two came 
back to me; but I made a very poor business of 
the praying, which was perhaps the reason that 
nothing seemed to come of it ; or perhaps—which 
is still more likely—Providence doesn’t think 
much of the prayers, in emergency, of those who 
treat it shabbily when things run smoothly, At 
any rate, the water continued to rise and I con- 
tinued to yell and weep and curse and pray in turns, 
and if old Ivan had heard the expression of my 
opinion of him during that bad quarter of an 
hour I really think it would have sobered him. 
Ife never heard me, however ; and I stood on my 
bed and watched the water rush in at the 
window and slowly creep up the legs of the table 
and chair as it grew deeper and deeper in the 
room; and I may assure you that I wasa very 
desperate and miserable man.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘T think I had quite given myself up for lost,’ 
continued the student, ‘and had settled into a 
condition of numb and silent despair, waiting for 
the unspeakable misery of feeling the first chill of 
the water upon my feet as I stood on the bed—it 
had risen by this time to within an inch of the 
level at which I was perched—when suddenly I 
observed that the table and chair had both been 
lifted, so to say, off their legs, and were floating 
side by side about the room, At first, this further 
evidence of the depth of the water only caused 
my already well-filled cup of despair to overflow, 
and I started crying and shrieking and cursing 
again. But after a while an idea struck me. If 
that table were to float close to me, which it 
probably would directly, why shouldn’t I cap- 
ture it and make myself a raft? At all events, if 
I sat or lay upon the top of it, though I might 
get wet I should not drown until the room was 
_ full of water; and there was always a 
chance that the flood might not rise quite so high 
as to fill the cell up to the ceiling ! 

‘The idea comforted me a little, and restored 
just sufficient vitality to my numbed limbs to 
allow of my stretching out and securing both the 
table and the chair. I fastened the chair beneath 
to make a better raft, using one of my 
two blankets to do it, and wrapped the second 


‘When the water began to flow in at the blanket round me for warmth, for it was bitterly 
window,’ said the student, ‘I was just about as | cold with the window broken and the room full of 
scared as I had ever been in all my twenty-eight , icy water. The flood was on the point of lapping 
years of life—for if there is a thing I dread on this ; UP over the edge of the bed now, and I deter- 


earth it is immersion in cold water. I am told 
that the English are in the habit of bathing in it 
every morning for choice, and I think this is 
about the strongest proof of any that the English 
are as most people aflirm—mad. As for me, the 
very idea of such a thing would be enough to make 
me mad, and the prospect of being flooded by that 
icy fluid and gradually drowned in it did actually 
madden me for the time being. I had observed 
the water rising fast, and had hammered at the 
door till my hands and feet were sore; but Ivan 


mined to screw up my courage and get afloat on 
my raft. I’m not very big nor very heavy, but 
I was both too big and too heavy for that table. 
It floated all right ; but though I lay on my side 
and screwed myself into almost nothing, my heels 
went into the water on one side and my arms up 
to the elbows on the other. The shock, when the 
table first sank with my weight, and put me half 
under water, was killing. I assure you—and it’s 
the plain truth—I wished I had never saved myself 
(at your expense), but had got myself respectably 
hanged on the fortress wall. 
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‘However, I grew accustomed to the water 
after a bit, and floated about the room for an 
eternity, clinging on like grim death to the sides 
of my table. My bed, an iron one, soon a 
peared, and I was presently on a level with the 
window, and had a fine view of the outside world, 
which was all water and ice. Then I rose above 
the level of the window and had resets. be look 
at but the ceiling, a couple of feet or so above my 
head, and still the water continued to rise. 

‘It rose another foot, and I thought it was all 
over with me. I felt more cheerful about it now, 
because I had become hardened to the coldness of 
the water. I lay and watched the ceiling and 
wondered how I had better act when my nose 
should come in contact with it and acquaint me 
with the fact that hope was at an end. I decided 
that it would be best to allow myself to slip head 
first into the water, and get it over at once. I 
remembered once drowning a kitten by filling a 

il quite full and placing a tray on the top. 
That itten’s fate was very like this. I would 
never drown another kitten in that way, I vowed, 
if ever I got out of this fix. 

‘Well, my nose never touched that ceiling. I 
smelt the sour whitewash of it distinctly, as I 
lay there within an inch or two of it; but that 
was the nearest I came to the top, and the flood 
turned just at the proper moment to save the life 
of a Russian citizen, who must 
surely be destined to great things, you will say, 
we so providential an escape. Perhaps you are 
right. 

q When the water fell to its usual level and the 
cell had been pumped dry from outside, the door 
was opened and len the warder brought—not 
my breakfast—but a stretcher to carry me away 
upon. I am glad I was alive because of Ivan’s 
face when he saw me, if for no other reason. 
Having seen that, I feel that I have not lived 
quite in vain. I told Ivan many things about 
himself which must have been new to him ; at 
all events I am sure he had never before heard 
himself so accurately or so eloquently described ; 
nor had so many ingenuous wishes for his future 
in this world and the next ever yet, I am sure, 
been lavished upon him. The governor visited 
me in person and was polite and interested. He 
sent me in a very excellent breakfast, together 
with three dry blankets, and the stove was allowed 
to go night and day for some time. Ivan very 

roperly departed ; if ever I meet Ivan again, 
in private life, I shall continue the settlement 
of accounts with him, and if I do not stick a 
knife into him it will be solely because he 
happens to be turned my way and has not his 
back to me.’ 

By this time a and his voluble companion 
were nearing the police department, and here the 
released prisoners were requested to enter in single 
file and to refrain from further conversation. 
Then, the formalities having been gone through, 
each was allowed to depart whither he would, 
after giving an assurance that he would report 
himself at certain stated intervals. Philipof was 
“eee to understand that if he did not so report 
nimself, the police would very soon invade his 
premises and know the reason why; he would 
not escape the supervision of the Third Depart- 
ment—it would be useless to attempt it—every 
action of his would be known and reported ; if 


he behaved himself for a few years the supervision 
would be relaxed ; for the present he was still a 
‘suspect.’ 

These were the conditions under which poor 
Sasha started life anew on his second departure 
from the fortress. 

His first visit was to Olga’s mansion, where he 
found all well, and where the faithful Matrona 
and the equally-devoted Katia fell upon his neck 
after the approved Russian style. After this he 
visited his former employer, the Englishman, 
because it was necessary to find some sort of work 
in order to keep body and soul together, and 
Sasha hoped to learn that Mr Harrison was 
willing to give him the same situation in his 
office which he had filled satisfactorily enough for 
nearly two years on a former occasion. But Mr 
Harrison, though as genial and kind as ever, did 
not see his way, after hearing Philipof’s story, 
to offer him re-employment in his office ; these 
sudden goings and comings did not conduce, he 
pointed out, to that smoothness and regularity 
with which the wheels of a commercial establish- 
ment like his own should move. As a matter of 
fact he had filled up Sasha’s place, and did not 
feel disposed to turn out a good man in order to 
readmit him—it would not be fair, 

This was so evidently true that poor Philipof 
could only sigh and prepare to go, But Mr 
Harrison was sorry for this hardly-used young 
Russian, and bade him wait a moment. Then he 
wrote and handed to Philipof two or three letters 
of recommendation to other English merchants in 
the place, armed with which Sasha sallied forth 
once more in search of employment, and this time 
successfully. It was neither a very lucrative nor 
a very glorious situation that he now found ; but 
it would at least, he hoped, provide him with the 
wherewithal to procure the necessaries of life, 
and perhaps something better might turn up 
presently. The post offered to and accepted by 
Philipof was that of superintendent of the small 
fleet of ‘lighters’ engaged in loading grain for the 
English firm which employed him, Sasha’s duty 
was to see each morning that the lighters were 
severally in their proper places at the wharves, 
and in the evening to repair to the office with 
reports as to the loading of each during the day. 
It was a dreary and monotonous job at best, and 
not the kind most calculated to wean Philipof's 
mind from the contemplation of its own griev- 
ances ; on the contrary, it was the sort of employ- 
ment to drive a man into himself, and to make 
of a discontented person a dangerous one ; of an 
ill-tempered man a savage one; and of an un- 
happy man a desperate one. It is not suggested 
that poor Philipof became all this at once—he 
went downhill, that is all that is meant. His 
tendency was not in the direction of peace of 
mind after storm, but rather of an increased per- 
turbation of the mental atmosphere. 

Nor did the conduct of the police tend to 
improve matters in this respect. These officials 
soon made it clear to the unfortunate ‘suspect’ 
that, though free, he was still in bondage. Once 


a week he was obliged to report himself at his 
district office, and if he allowed the proper day 
to go by without having gone through the stipu- 
lated formality, that very night he was sure of a 
domiciliary visit from a half-dozen or so of 
sworded and kaftaned officials, who searched the 
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apartment for papers, and turned the place up- 
side down in order to make sure that all was in 
order and no mischief hatching. It was in vain 
that poor Philipof explained that his duties at the 
wharves demanded his attendance there until 


after the hour which had been appointed for his | 


presence at the — office ; the officials merely 
shrugged their shoulders and said it seemed hard, 
but what was to be done? Orders were orders, 
and the department presumably knew what it 
was about. 

Another circumstance which increased the 
bitterness with which Sasha looked out upon 
life and destiny was that when he walked abroad 
in the greater and more fashionable streets, as he 
was able to do now without fear, he occasionally 
met men who had been his friends and com- 
panions in former days, and these almost invari- 
ably avoided him or gave him the cut direct. 
This sort of thing maddened him, and he found 
it wiser to avoid those parts of the town in which 
such offensive behaviour might at any moment 
upset his equanimity. The sight of officers of 
his own regiment, dressed in the old uniform, 
was specially trying to his feelings; and the 
thought that, through no fault of his own, he 
was debarred for ever from wearing the 
familiar tunic and associating with his natural 
fellows was intolerable and maddening. One 
evening he walked straight up against Sergeyef, 
an officer of his corps whom he had always 
cordially disliked, a cowardly, bullying sort of 
man who ill-treated the privates and systemati- 
cally browbeat the junior officers. Philipof was 
ina bad humour already when he met the man, 
and the fellow’s offensive bearing irritated him 
further. He therefore barred Sergeyef’s passage. 
‘Well, he said, ‘don’t you recognise me; where 
are your manners ?” 

Sergeyef stared insolently, but affected not to 
know him. Philipof seized him by the ears and 
shook him: ‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘don’t you recog- 
nise me? try again.’ Sergeyef grew very white 
and felt for his sword ; Sasha saw the motion of 
his hand and forestalled him. ‘No, no, he said, 
‘no brawling, please!’ He wrested the sword 
from the other as he spoke, and threw it on the 
ground. ‘Now,’ he continued, shaking the 
wretched Sergeyef like a medicine bottle, ‘who 
am 1?—quick !’ 

‘I—I believe you are Mr Philipof—I—I’m 
sorry—I didn’t recognise you!’ said the scared 
little officer. He thought he was dealing with a 
lunatic. 

‘Captain Philipof, if you please !’ 

‘Ca—captain Philipof, of course !’ 

‘Good: now! salute me, please !’ 

Sergevef obeyed. 

‘Excellent. Now take your sword ‘and go, 
said Sasha; ‘and, stay! You ean tell the other 
fellows that I shall treat any one of them in the 
same way if they presume to cut me in future. 
Do you understand 2?’ 

Sergeyef understood marvellously well, and told 
his fellow-officers as much of the incident as was 
convenient. Most of these agreed that Philipof 


was mad, and had better be avoided as a danger- 
ous lunatic; but one or two who knew him 
better said that it was ‘just like dear old Sasha,’ 
= that he was no more mad than Sergeyef him- 
self. 


It was difficult for any one to believe in 


| 


Philipof’s innocence of the crime imputed to him, 
in face of the circumstantial tales of his guilt 
circulated broadcast four years ago and never 
satisfactorily contradicted; nevertheless there 
remained some who had never believed him 
capable of such an act as that of which he was 
accused, and who steadily and sturdily avowed 
that there was a mistake somewhere. If these 
men had met Philipof they would have greeted 
him cordially, and this would have done him a 
world of good ; but unfortunately he never came 
across them. 
(To be continued.) 


A SHETLAND COTTAGE-INDUSTRY. 


In these days when what are known as ‘home 
industries’ are being brought forward as a means 
of eking out the earnings of our remote country 
populations, it may interest readers to hear some- 
thing about the manufacture of Shetland hosiery 
—an industry, as the name implies, confined to 
the lonely homes of ancient Thule. 

The chief characteristic of Shetland hosiery is 
the extreme fineness of the wool used, This 
wool is obtained from the native Shetland sheep, 
an animal of decidedly meagre appearance, and 
which a southern flockmaster would be inclined 
to ‘have none of.” Nevertheless, this humble 
beast, picking up a scanty living on the bleak 
hillsides where its larger ielatives would starve, 
produces wool of remarkable fineness ; and when 
it is mentioned that the natural colours vary from 
black and white to an endless variety of grays, 
browns, fawns, and chestnuts of many shades 
(locally called ‘moorit’), it will be seen that the 
Shetland people have ready to their hand raw 
material of the most suitable kind for their 
purpose. 

In connection with the fineness of the wool the 
method of taking it from the sheep is worthy of 
note. It is not clipped or shorn in the usual way ; 
but, at the proper season, is literally plucked from 
the backs of the animals, it being averred that 
shearing tends to deteriorate the quality of every 
succeeding fleece; and, of course, to keep the 
yield of wool as fine as possible is a great desidera- 
tum. The plucking referred to usually appears 
to strangers to be a cruel expedient ; but in reality 
the sheep seems to suffer no more from it than 
from ordinary shearing, 

The first process in the actual manufacture of 
the wool is that of combing and carding. This is 
done by the aid of two ‘cards, or wire-toothed 
brushes, somewhat resembling large curry-combs, 
between which the wool is first smoothed and 
straightened, and finally rolled into loose, slender 
strands ready for spinning. The spinning is done 
on a very primitive-looking instrument called a 
‘spinney.’ In most Shetland houses one or more 
of these can be seen, and the women acquire great 
deftness in handling and drawing out the strands 
of wool as they are rapidly spun into fine yarn on 
these wheels; the same wheel being afterwards 
used to twine the yarn into as many plies as may 
be required. 

The wool is now ready for knitting, and passes 
to what may be called the second stage in the 

rocess of manufacture. It should be understood, 
1owever, that the whole work of preparation is 
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usually done by the knitters themselves, without 
the aid of machinery other than what has already 
been mentioned. An old custom is for the women 
of several neighbouring cottages to gather in the 
home of one of their number to give a day’s 
assistance at carding or spinning, the courtesy 
being in due course returned all round ; so, with 
gossip and story, lightening the burden of what 
must be otherwise a monotonous task. But 
though this system of mutual help is occasionally 
resorted to, it is much more common for a woman 
single-handed to go through the whole work of 
preparation and manufacture, from the gathering 
of the wool until in the shape of some knitted 
article it is ready for the market. 

In the working of the yarn into the various 
marketable articles much time and skill are 
required. It is safe to say that almost every 
Shetland woman is a good knitter; but, as the 
things manufactured are various, it is natural 
that some should excel in particular branches of 
the industry. Thus it comes about that you may 
find one woman, or, it may be, family, engaged in 
making stockings and underclothing only, another 
making gloves, while a third may take to the 
finer work of shawls and lace goods. All acquire 
great deftness at their various kinds of work ; but 
it is in the last-mentioned that the greatest scope 
for displaying individual taste and ingenuity 
comes in. Some of the designs inwroughit in the 
shawls are indeed very beautiful ; while the mazy 
intricacy of the work is often wonderfully fine. 
The varied natural colours of the wool, too, 
afford scope for the exercise of taste in the matter 
of shade and combination, though a large number 
of the finer fabrics are made in pure white. An 
idea of the fineness of some of the work may be 
gathered when it is stated that shawls are made 
measuring from two to three yards square that 
weigh not more than two and a quarter ounces, 
and that can easily be passed through a lady’s 
finger-ring. Shawls of this variety are usually 
sold at from thirty to forty pounds each; and 
often represent the sole work of a knitter for 
from one to two years. 

Artificial colouring is not much resorted to; but 
a notable exception is found in a peculiar kind of 
goods locally known as Fair Isle hosiery. The 

culiarity lies in the great variety of the colours 
into which the wool is dyed, the knitted articles 
reminding one somewhat of what might be called 
mongrel Highland tartans. The stains used to 

roduce these colours are all found on the islands, 

ing prepared from indigenous roots and lichens. 
Tradition has it that the natives were first taught 
the art of preparing and using these dyes by some 
Spanish sailors who were shipwrecked on Fair 
Isle, the southernmost of the Shetland group. 
It appears to be a fact that one of the ships of 
the mighty Armada perished on this island, and 
that part of the crew lived for a time agg. 
the islanders, so that it seems possible that the 
tradition may have some foundation in fact, 
though doubt has recently been expressed on the 
roint. 
. The financial results of the Shetland hosiery 
trade are in the regate very considerable. It 
is difficult to get ate real figures; but the export 
trade alone is computed by those in close connec- 
tion with it to be worth from twelve thousand to 
fifteen thousand pounds a year to the islands. 


The quantity used locally must also be consider. 
able, home-made underclothing being large] 
used by the Shetland people; so that it will 
probably not be far wide of the mark to put the 
total annual value at about twenty thousand 
pounds, This to a population of under thirty 
thousand is an important item of income. It has 
the advantage, too, that all classes of the com- 
munity participate in it, and that it is subject to 
little or no fluctuation of value or demand from 
year to year. 

The work is mostly done at times when the 
knitters would otherwise be idle, such as in the 
long winter evenings, or at odd times in the 
ordinary routine of a crofter-fisherman’s house, 
There is little or no outlay in connection with it; 
the crofters growing their own wool, and, as has 


been said, the whole process of manufacture being | 


carried out at home. The s are_ usually 
disposed of in the first place to dealers in Lerwick, 
where there are several large warehouses devoted 
to the trade. Thence they find their way into the 
markets on the mainland, and even—in smaller 
quantities—-to most parts of the world ; for Shet- 
land hosiery has made a name for itself that is 
world wide. The parcel post has been found to 
be most advantageous to the trade in providing a 
rapid and cheap means of transit ; the lightness 
of the goods a the ease with which they can be 
parcelled and handled rendering them very suit- 
able for this means of conveyance. 

In the development of this industry Shetland 
has shown a worthy example of what may be done 
in a poor district to make the best of the resources 
at hand; and has over and over again, when 
fishings have been poor and crops a failure, found 
that in it she had a surer stay against the pro- 
verbial rainy day than in her more conspicuous 
paths of human industry. 


A STRIKE IN THE SIERRAS. 
By E. and H. Heron. 


‘I’ve been sampling the raw article on the 
Pacific coast, up and down thirty degrees more or 
less north and south of the line, any time these 
twenty years, and I’ve no opinion of one-horse 
republics left,’ Gormully was saying. ‘ Experientia 
docet, as we used to say at school.’ 

I had just been telling Gormully that, having 
proved the utter futility of tinkering at a time- 
worn profession in England, I proposed to make 
my fortune in nitrate somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tropic of Capricorn ; and Gor- 
mully, lately home from Santa Maria, was in 


consequence giving me his views on things in | 
general and tropical republics in particular, as | 


only Gormully, who had smoked his pipe and 
made his observations in every port in the old 
world and the new, could. 

He ceased speaking, and I took up the conver- 
sation. 

‘There are degrees, I suppose,’ I said. 

‘Even the best regulated of the lot are as 
uncertain in their tempers as pet rams,’ he replied, 
settling his big frame more comfortably into the 
deep wicker-chair ; ‘as many men as many minds, 
and as many separate—and operative—interests.’ 

‘I’m bound to go and try my chance there 
now,’ I remarked. 
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We were sitting on the terraced lawn below a’ with him an air of interested surprise that com- 
green-shuttered house, overlooking the ribbon of pletely misled casual acquaintances. He'd seen 
blue sea, stretched smooth and shining on that events boil over more than once in those regions, 
summer day, between the east coast of Jersey and and was generally about with a ladle to scoop up 
the white cliffs of La Manche. his own interests. I lived with him and worked 


‘Nitrate’s not played out yet,’ said Gormully | 
encouragingly. ‘In fact, there’s more than one 
way of making a decent living in that part of the 
world, provided the existing government don’t | 
put one of their ingeniously-assorted spokes into | 
your wheel.’ 

‘They run a sort of modified republic here, I 
said, ‘and it seems to answer very well.’ 

‘Yes, of a chastened and middle-aged type, | 
which moves with the slow step of wisdom, and 
has only a few harmless vices. My dear fellow, 
you’re a fool! Shut up in England all your life, | 
you’ve no more notion than a child what a, 
government can and, on occasion, will do to inter- | 
tere with the aims of the individual.’ 

‘But an Englishman is safe anywhere, I put | 
‘You’re quite right to believe so at any rate. | 
It begets confidence, which is always useful. As | 
a nation we are given to assuming things and 
making them facts by force of pigheaded convic- 
tion. But’—Gormully sent a long spiral of 
smoke upwards into the quiet air, and narrowed 
his eyes to look at me—‘there are a good many 
ways of getting rid even of us where we’re not 
wanted ; and it is often impossible to make a 
government responsible, Now when I began life 


in 


with him for a considerable time, and I found he 
had an aptitude for a good many things beside 
cooking an omelette. 

‘At first there were some five or six of us, 
Englishmen, learning our work and getting the 


mine, which had hitherto been run on aboriginal 


lines, into some sort of order, When this was 
in a fair way to be accomplished and I had got 
the hang of my duties, Atterson started off with 
the assayer and one or other of the assistants to 
prospect farther on, and by degrees he planted 
out the whole lot of them with the exception of 
the assayer and a country-born idiot called Platt, 
who kept the accounts. These two remained 
more or less at headquarters. As for Atterson, 
one could never count upon him, as his business 
took him to the various points where he was 


opening mines in the mountains, or in the other ., 


direction down to the city and port of Santa 
Maria. 

‘Things went smoothly for a time, but after I 
had been there a year or so, troubles began to 
crop up, the peons turned sulky, and I could not 
get at any reasonable explanation of the discon- 
tent. 

‘Atterson had been away for an unusually long 

eriod with the assayer, and Platt was an abso- 


one of my first experiences was a strike in the , lute dolt outside his immediate province, besides 


Sierras 

‘Well, we’ve strikes at home for that matter,’ 
I observed with pardonable pride. 

‘With a difference.’ Then he proceeded to make 
some idiotic remarks about the meth coast, 

I laughed. ‘Gormully, I said, ‘I have intro- 
duced you to the best brand of cigars within 
a thousand miles, I’ve seen you home more 
than once in an irresponsible—mood, shall we 
say? I have saved you from sampling the 
justice of the Jurats and the indignity of being 
sentenced to pay a fine in French. 

‘And if you have !’ 

‘One good turn deserves another. Go on. 

Gormully grinned and produced another cigar 
of the before-mentioned high-class brand, such 
as persons of moderate means may enjoy in the 
islands, where there is no iniquitous duty levied 
on the lonely man’s friend. b 

‘You must understand,’ he began, ‘that what I 
am about to tell you happened some while ago. 
I was offered the post of superintendent of a 
mine in the Sierras, It sounded as well as an 
auctioneer’s advertisement, and I, being guileless 
and not yet twenty-three, jumped at it.’ 

He drew the whisky and seltzer nearer to him 
and mixed a carefully-proportioned drink. 

‘The place was some thirty miles up from the 
plains, deep in the mountains, and though I found 
the mine was not much more to look at than a 
good-sized rabbit-hole, yet there was the novel 
freedom of the life to be enjoyed under — 
Al conditions of climate and scenery, and in fact 
I fancied the whole business down to the ground. 
The name of my boss was Atterson. He was a 


wiry, hard-bitten chap, who never hurried him- | 


self, and was always there in time. It did not 
matter where “there” was. He carried about 


, being too copper-coloured to breed any confidence 
| in me, so that I was thrown entirely on my own 
| Tesources. Therefore, when Atterson put in an 
—— late one night, I wasn’t sorry to see 

im. 

‘In the morning as I was telling him how 
matters stood, a tall, dark man strolled past the 
office window towards Platt’s quarters. 

** Who’s that?” asked Atterson abruptly. 

‘“ He gives out he’s a pure-bred Mexican, and 
they call him Don Ignacio,” I answered. “ But he 
seems to be a hanger-on of the Cacique’s. He’s 
lived in the village for some time now, and is 
rather a chum of Platt’s.’ 

‘“He’s a greaser,” said Atterson conclusively. 
| “T know him. We came across each other years 

ago at Acapulco, when I was a tenderfoot.” 

‘T heard the details of that meeting afterwards 
from an eye-witness. It appears that Ignacio had 
' got up a row with a young fellow who had made 
_ his pile, married a pretty girl, and was just start- 
_ing to spend his honeymoon in Europe, when he 
had the misfortune to be drawn into a gamble 
and a — by the greaser. The affair looked 
ugly, when Atterson, who had lately arrived in 

the country, interfered. Knives and _ pistols 
| weren’t worth a cent in that fight, my informant 
"said, for Atterson went in at Ignacio with his 
bare fists. Ignacio used the weapons he was born 
_to, but Atterson, at twelve stone, hit like a cart- 
| horse kicking. Ignacio wasn’t recognisable for a 

month. That was Atterson’s début in the Re- 
publics, and I am bound to say he has lived up 
| to it. 

Gormully knocked off the ash of his cigar on 
the toe of his boot and smiled pleasantly over the 
recollections Atterson’s career afforded. 

‘Now you see, he continued, ‘a greaser is 
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like no other mortal except a Red Indian for} ‘By further questioning I extracted what I had 
unappeasable vindictiveness. He’s a Red Indian | begun to expect, that Ignacio was the instigator 
in his grievances and a cat in his gratitude. | of the plot, and that he had promised rewards to 
Atterson, however, appeared to have forgotten all all and sundry who would join in the projected 
about Ignacio, and to my disappointment went "attack. 
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off again at once, only telling me to keep a sharp 
lookout. And this time he took Platt with him, 
so I was left alone. 

‘After that the discontent grew day by day, 
and the plot, whatever it was, began to thicken. 
I know now of course that Ignacio was at the 
bottom of it all. He’d not forgotten his whip- 
ping, and was on fire till he could do Atterson a 
mischief ; and if the plot included shunting the 
boss into the permanent siding we call Paraidise, 
why, so much the better. 

‘Ignacio knew how to make himself useful in 
various disreputable ways, and consequently pos- 
sessed friends in high places, who were quite will- 
ing to make use of his private feelings when 
occasion served. 

* All of a sudden the peons struck, or did their 
equivalent, which means they lay about in the 
sun in their striped blankets, and got drunk on 
aguardiente if they could afford it, and on pulque 
if they couldn’t. You can get drunk on pulque 
for about two cents if you are not in a hurry. 

‘They came to me and said they wanted more 
wages, and I gave them the requisite abuse, and 
decided to shut down the mine and appeal to the 
government later on if the trouble continued. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should have 
been right, but I didn’t happen to know that on 
this special occasion the government were in it 
for reasons of their own. 

‘So I shut down, and sat on my heels to await 
developments. 

‘I had noticed for more than a week that the 
camp was filling up with outsiders. All the 
tramps and cut-throats in the country swarmed in 
and settled like flies on carrion. 

‘T had not sense enough to caleulate that what- 
ever had brought these gentlemen about would be 
got through with before the wine-shops ran dry, 
This would take ten days on the rough, so that 
I might have expected any disturbance to fall 
in about the Friday week after the Wednesday 
I shut down, when the peons would be full up 
and ripe for anything. At that time, however, | 
had not my present experience, so I let things 
drift. 

‘On the Friday night I went round the 
“arroya” about dusk to see that all was right. I 
was leaning over the lower stockade, smoking my 
pipe, when I heard a voice apparently at my 
feet : 

‘“Tean down, seiior, and listen.” 

‘Then I perceived a man lying close in under 
the shadow of the palings, a poor wretch of a 
peon, who had come to sell information. I bent 
down and he whispered to me through a crevice 
between the uprights. 

‘He told me that an organised attack was to he 
made upon the house and offices just after mid- 
night, as it was believed that the place was worth 
looting. 

*T asked him why they thought so. 

‘“Even a blind mule knows the way to his 
own mouth, sefor,” he replied. ‘The mine is as 
rich as a dream; it is spoken of in the hot country 
and as far also as Santa Maria.” 


‘I explained to Pedro that we had been expect- 
ing this outbreak for some time, and had in 
consequence laid down a train of dynamite 
between the main building and other offices, and 
he would of course guess the fate of any persons 
who happened to be in the vicinity when the 
explosion occurred. We had asa matter of fact 
been digging some drains, “So if you take my 
advice,” I added, “you will carry a message from 
me down to the General, by which means you 
will be absent if anything awkward happens, 
besides gaining double the reward I have already 
promised you.” 

‘He rose to this, and after some haggling we 
arranged the matter, and he slid off as he came. 

‘I stayed where 1 was for ten minutes, watch- 
ing the dark figures in the camp below eddying 
and humming round the lights in the wine-shops. 
There was a good deal of noise, and I fancied 
something out of the common was on foot. I was 
exceedingly uncomfortable, I can tell you, for I 
saw little prospect of saving the premises, and 
what was a good deal more to the point, my own 
life. I felt bound to do what I could to keep the 
rioters at bay in the hope that the ay. might 
arrive during the small hours. But by that time 
the “arroya,” if not the office, would be sur- 
rounded and my chance of escape gone. 

‘I was turning back to the house when a bird 
eried near the spot I had just quitted. After a 
moment’s hesitation I strolled back towards it, 
and found Pedro had returned, he was breathless 
with running. 

‘“Senor Atterson is dead!” he said, 

‘“Dead? How do you know?” 

‘«They are telling it below there. He had 
an accident at the new mine. It is quite true, for 
José saw it, and he has run in with the news.” 

‘Upon this he urged me to escape while there 
was yet time, for he assured me that the fear of 
Atterson would have kept many of the peons in 
check—in case of his return, but that now there 
was nothing for me but flight. 

‘You seem very anxious for my safety ?” 

€€Shall I not otherwise lose my reward?” he 
answered candidly. “In an howr’s time, sefor, 
at the latest, yon must escape from this place ; 
even now there are watchers on the other side, 
because they think you will make for the plains. 
But you must go upwards, upwards. You will 
find a pony at the turn of the road above the 
mine.” 

‘I concluded that I might trust him, as his 
interests could only be secured by my escape. 
Yet I could not make up my mind to desert the 
buildings until I saw reason for going. 
Besides I was concerned to get any money there 
-might be in Platt’s office put away somewhere out 
of reach of the peons, 
| ©There happened to be a good deal in hand— 
in silver mostly of course—and it struck me that 
| as it was impossible to carry it away, it might not 
be a bad plan to shovel it into the drain, one end 
of which was still unfinished and open. This 
I managed to do, and to get it well out of sight 
of the opening at the end, which I left gaping as 
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I found it. The last place a thief looks in is an 
unfastened box. 

‘I worked in the dark like a navvy, and the 
thing I chiefly remember was the smell of the 
roses heavy on the night-air. 

‘Getting back to the house, I barricaded the 
doors, as, if the worst came to the worst, I did not 
suppose my future movements would include the 
use of either of them! My plan was to sit tight 
as long as I could and avoid being shot, mean- 
while the soldiers might arrive in time to save 
the place from being completely wrecked. 

‘The village was quiet enough by this time, 
and in spite of Pedro’s warning I began to think 
the whole affair might resolve itself into nothing 
more serious than big talk amongst Ignacio and 
his friends. 

‘Just then there was a slight noise at the door, 
I turned the lantern on it and saw a paper spill 
moving in along the ground. I picked it up and 
read three words, ‘Let me in?’ followed by Atter- 
son’s crabbed and unmistakable signature. 

‘He was laughing under his breath when I got 
hin inside. 

‘“They’re closing in round the stockade,” he 
sail, “1 had a narrow squeak of it !” 

‘“Why in the world have you come here?” I 
exclaimed, 

‘“Why in the world have you stayed here?” 
he retorted, 

‘“ Because I’m paid to do it, I suppose,” I 
said. 

True, 
to—bolt.” 

‘“ By the way, now I come to think of it,” I 
went on, “I understood you were dead.” 

‘“Never believe I’m dead, Gormully,” he 
replied in his dry way, “until you have seen 
my corpse, and not even then without further 
evidence. I have a simple little plot on hand of 
my own, which could not be carried out while I 
was supposed to be alive. Therefore as a good 
opportunity offered to be killed at the upper 
mine, I took it. It’s a delicate thing to get 
palpably killed anywhere! But hurry up and 
et’s have a square meal before we start. Mean- 
time tell me what you have heard.” 

‘While we ate, I told him all I knew and 
what I had done. 

‘“ Good!” said he, “ Now secure the books, 
and we’ll start. Ignacio and Co. must be on 
the warpath, they’re so quiet. They’ll try to 
rush the place directly.” 

‘He went into the little sleeping-room at the 
back of the house, and dragged out a long coil of 
knotted rope from a cupboard. I asked him 
what he was going to do, 

‘“ As our friends outside object to our strolling 
casually away by the front door, it only remains 
for us to drop out of the back window,” he said 
shortly, and set about securing the rope to a 
couple of big hooks in the wall. 

‘fT must explain that the sleeping-room over- 
looked a narrow ravine ; the wall of the house 
stood on the very edge of the precipice, which 
fell sheer away without foothold for a hundred 
feet. Below this the trees grew thickly, feather- 
ing down the steep slopes and hiding the torrent 
in kg hollow. A small window gave on to this 
gully. 

‘I watched him make his preparations, and 


And I came round to give you leave 


then I ventured to suggest that the rope was 
too short to enable us to reach the ground. 

‘“Tt’s long enough for our purpose; we’re 
going to stop half-way,” was all the satisfac- 
tion I got from him. “Ill go first, and when I 
signal with the rope, you follow. Keep steady. 
Now !” 

‘He slipped through the window and dis- 
appeared, hile I waited with my heart in my 


mouth, If there is one thing I like less than 
it is monkey-work. I’m not built 
or it. 


‘At the same moment firing began outside, and 
before Atterson signalled for me, the peons were 
battering at the doors. The sash was a trifle 
narrow for my bulk, and I’ve known few less 
comfortable periods in my life than the one I 
spent squeezing through the window till I found 
myself with nothing but a knot of rope between 
me and the yielding velvet blackness of space, 
while a strong mountain breeze tugged at my 
back. The rope was taut, however, and I let 
myself carefully down till I felt Atterson’s hands 
about my feet. He pulled me in through a mass 
of leaves and thorns, and the next second I found 
myself lying on the floor of one of the low-browed 
galleries of an old native mine, the opening to 
which on the face of the precipice was masked by 
bushes. Atterson explained that he had discovered 
these long-disused galleries by chance at a point 
where our own workings approached them, and 
had kept the secret as a valuable asset in view of 
such an emergency as the present. 

‘The rope was then cast loose and hung swaying 
over the depths of the ravine, into which we hoped 
the rioters would conclude I had fallen while 
attempting to escape, 

‘As: we cautiously made our way along the 
gallery we heard the dull roar of some explosion 
overhead, and I remarked on the amount of 
damage the peons would probably crowd into the 
next two hours. 

‘*T’ve been in these parts some time,” said 
Atterson contentedly. “You take my word for 
it, we won’t lose by this night’s work, whoever 
does! If we were safely out of this burrow the 
worst would be over.” 

‘« The peons know everything,” I said presently ; 
“they must know of this mine.” 

‘“T’ve proof enough of that,” returned 
Atierson pointedly, “They know everything— 
nearly. one of their limitations is, luckily, 
the extent of my knowledge. Look here !” 

‘He turned his lamp into a crevice, which, 
though only about eight inches high, ran back 
some feet—about as far as a man’s arm could 
reach in fact. The contents of this and other 
similar ones showed me conclusively that our 
peons were even less honest than I had given 
them credit fer. 

*“T respect the sanctity of these ‘caches, but 
they are as good as a detective office to me all 
the same,” said Atterson. 

‘“That’s how you caught Raphael so neatly !” 
I exclaimed, alluding to a recent act of justice 
dealt out by Atterson. “I’ve often wondered 
how you managed that.” 

‘ After a careful survey all round the mouth of 
the mine we emerged into a mountain path, where 
we found Atterson’s horse. Pedro had kept his 
promise with regard to the pony, which came in 
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very handy. Mounting, we rode away to an 
outlying spur of the Sierras, from which we 
could catch the first glimpse of the troops as 
they came up from the plains. 

‘After we had gone some distance, Atterson 
— in his saddle, and pointed to a flare in the 
sky. 

*“Look !” he said. “These fools are firing the 
lower sheds, Some one will have to pay over this 
affair! We’ve gone far enough. re to the 
right among the trees.” 

‘While we waited for the dawn we fell into 
talk and then I learned something of the methods 
of the Santa Maria Government. 

¢« The sight of Ignacio made me ’ware snakes in 
the first instance,” Atterson told me ; “especially 
as he appeared to be living in the camp for the 
sole pleasure of cultivating Platt’s acquaintance. 
So I left before he had any reason to imagine I 
had spotted him. I made straight for Santa 
Maria, and lay low, making inquiries. You may 
have begun to collect some dim notions as to the 
lines this state is run on. I gathered that the 
executive were hard up, and the troops clamour- 
ing for pay. I nosed around a bit more, and then 
it came out that Ignacio was in communication 
with the powers that be; and after that I did 
not need the law and the prophets to tell me 
what was going to happen.” 

**Do you think the government had any hand 
in the strike?” I asked. 

‘“T’m coming to that,” he said. “I felt 
certain a strike would be the next act of the play, 
and I waited on at Santa Maria to see what 
measures would be taken on receipt of that 
information.” 

‘“What did you expect them to do?” I 
inquired, as I had no notion of the tyranny 
possible in a self-governing state. 

‘“ Why, in the ordinary way,” said he, “they 
would have sent up an officer with a score or so 
of their fierce little soldiers with orders to shoot 
down the rioters in the bulk, and also any 
extraneous individuals who had been unlucky 
enough to make themselves disliked. There is 
no partiality shown in these expeditions, I ’ll say 
that for them.” 


‘“They made no military demonstration this | 


time,” I said. 

‘“No; they just sat on their heels like your- 
self, my son, and waited for developments,” 
returned Atterson, mimicking my tone. “ When 
I saw the troops were not forthcoming, I reasoned 
that the government was playing its own game, 
which wasn’t ours. A very little thinking is 
required to give one the general run of their 
innocent hopes.” 

‘I intimated I could not imagine what they 
were after. 

‘“T am the sole owner of this mine, which 
is reputed rich—and is not so bad in reality— 
as we know,” proceeded Atterson. “It’s pro- 
ductive, and that’s a fact. Suppose I dropped 
suddenly into a premature grave, the govern- 
ment could take their pickings—if no more— 
from my heirs ; and it is just on the cards that 
they could make it too expensive for the said 
heirs to realise my possessions out here. On 
coming to Santa Maria, you may be sure, 
Ignacio made it known in the suitable quarter 
that if any one should happen to be wanted to 


| dispose of me and give trouble up here in a 
| general way, he’d be proud to undertake the 
job for what he could make out of ready money 
on the premises, : 

‘Tn due time it was hinted that if he cared to 
get up a trifle of discontent among my employés, 
| the government would give him a free hand for 
a limited period, during which he could help 
himself as liberally as fortune permitted.” 

‘“Then you think they will disregard my 
appeal sent through Pedro?” I exclaimed, not 
liking the prospect thus opened out. 

‘“By no means! There is a factor to be 
taken into account in an affair of this kind that 
I fear Ignacio has overlooked ; which is that the 
government must keep its reputation whitewashed, 
especially at the moment, when it has a 
_loan on hand and investors over the water are 
showing symptoms of growing et No, no; 
_ on receiving your message they will calculate that 
a couple of hours should suffice for your removal 

and the completion of Ignacio’s ose At the 
end of that time they will despatch troops, and 
revenge you severely on their cat’s-paws ; peons 
are and mostly worthless. They won't 
care how many they slay !” 

*“ And Ignacio ?” 

*“Ah, I don’t know. His fate will depend 
on himself. I shouldn’t wonder if he failed to 
appreciate the present position of the govern- 
/ment. Unless he makes himself scarce in good 

time, it may strike the General as convenient to 
‘get rid of him too out of hand. His destiny is 
in the ‘lap of the gods.’” 

| £The day was already a couple of hours old 
| before we saw the glint of bayonets in a distant 
defile. Atterson looked at his watch. 

‘“ Well give them an how’s start,” said he. 
“Tt won't do to leave them any longer when 
their blood is up. Then we’ll drop in to give 
the General a pleasant surprise.” 

‘“The General? Surely he won’t be there!” 

‘“T?]l be very much astonished if he isn’t. You 
don’t realise this is a big thing, Gormully !” 

‘We carried out this programme. And the 
first object that met our eyes as we approached 
home was the dead body of Ignacio suspended 
from a tree in full view of the camp. 

‘“The whitewash on the sepulchre,” said 
Atterson. 

‘A little farther on we came upon a group of 
peons guarded by half-a-dozen troopers. They 
cried out to Atterson for mercy as he passed, but 
he rode on without turning his head. 

‘I need not describe how our appearance 
affected the General. He wasn’t much of an 
actor anyway! Atterson overwhelmed him with 
effusive thanks for his promptness in coming to 
our aid. 

‘As soon as he had partially recovered himself, 
the General replied in suitable terms, and gener- 
ously offered to make it up to us by a holocaust 
of peons. Atterson declined this civility on 
the ground that, as an employer of labour, he 
believed more in live Indians than in dead ones. 

‘The General seemed disappointed. His private 
opinion, no doubt, was that his government would 
find it cheaper to pay in men than in money. 

‘“ However, you have not lost much, senor, in 
this little affair,” he said aloud. 

‘ Atterson smiled. 
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‘“Tt is hard to tell—yet,” he said, glancin 
round at what remained of the offices. ‘ But 
will send in a statement to the Minister of Finance 
at the earliest possible date.” 

‘I almost fancied that the Spaniard made a 
grimace under his big moustache, as we accom- 
panied him to the stockade. 

‘“The ringleader has already been punished,” 
he observed, pointing to the dead body of Ignacio. 
“ A personal matter, I presume?” 

‘“ Hardly, General !” replied Atterson politely. 
“Shall we say a public matter?” 

‘“ Sefor!” the General drew himself up. 

‘“ Justice is always a public matter,” rejoined 
Atterson quietly. “ My consul holds papers be- 


longing to” —— and he also pointed to Ignacio. 
‘“Ah, precisely,” said the General compre- 
hensively. 


‘Within a week we were in full swing again 
up and down the monkey-pole of the mine.’ 

Gormully ended. 

‘Is that the mine you run now ?’ I hazarded. 

‘Well it’s one of ’em,’ said Gormully modestly. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A sust of Sir Walter Scott, a finely executed 
copy of the famous Chantrey bust at Abbotsford, 
has been placed in Westminster Abbey, and was 
recently unveiled in the presence of a company 
which included many notable men, This is an 
event which is of wide interest ; for, to quote the 
words of Mr Balfour, who assisted at the cere- 
mony, it was not ‘to celebrate the memory of a 
Scotsman, but of a man of letters whose works 
are the heritage of the whole English-speaking 
race throughout the world, and who had an almost 
unique position even during his own lifetime upon 
the continent of Europe among men of letters 
speaking other languages than his own.’ Sir 
Walter Scott needs no memorial other than the 
works which have delighted thousands, and will 
delight thousands to come ; but it is only right and 
fitting that his name should not be absent 
from that noble roll of eminent men whom 
the nation has reason to honour at the historic 
Abbey of Westminster. As Mr Balfour said, ‘his 
character stands out in its broad outlines of 
humanity above all, or almost all, of those with 
whom it will be associated within the Abbey, so 
we may claim for him that none of those have 
exceeded him in genius, none of those have been 
more richly endowed with the gifts of imagina- 
tion than he was, and none has made a better 
use of his unique inspiration for the benefit and 
for the happiness of his own and succeeding 
generations.’ 

‘Signalling through Space without Wires’ was 
the attractive title of a lecture recently given by 
Mr W. H. Preece at the Royal Institution. The 
way in which the lecturer himself achieved this 
result and telegraphed without wires across the 
Sound of Mull in 1895, when the submarine cable 
broke down, was briefly alluded to. But the 


main purpose of the discourse was to consider the 
method which has been devised by Maconi, a 
young Italian, who in July last year brought the 
new system to this country, where it has been 
tested with successful results. In this method two 
spheres of brass about four inches in diameter 
are put into such electrical condition that a 
continuous torrent of sparks passes between them, 
producing a series of waves which will penetrate 
not only through air but through solid obstacles. 
A receiving instrument placed, it may be, at some 
miles from the originating-point of these waves 
will, if it be in electric unison with them, respond 
to them, so that signals sent by interrupting those 
waves can be deciphered at a distant point. Neither 
wind, rain, nor any climatic conditions will stop 
these wonderful penetrative waves; so that it 
would be possible to send messages from a point on 
land to the whole of a fleet of ships within range 
of the instrument, provided that each vessel pos- 
sessed the apparatus properly attuned to receive 
them. Signals have in this way been successfully 
sent across the Bristol Channel, a distance of 
nine miles, 

Professor Benjamin of Cleveland has lately 


_been making some experiments with a view to 
find out how much power is wasted in factories 
from the friction arising from the employment 
of belts and shafting. In all large factories, the 
/machines of which are driven from one source 
of power—a steam-engine—that power must be 
| weneenes from shop to shop by means of 
shafting and belts ; and in sixteen such factories 
Professor Benjamin’s tests were applied, with 
/ somewhat startling results. Ata bridge-material 
factory, where the various shops were spread 
over considerable space, no less than 80 per 
cent. of the engine’s power disappeared amid 
the shafting. At a planing-mill the loss was 73 
‘per cent., and at a sewing-machine factory 70 
per cent. The average loss for heavy machine 
factories where lighter work was done about 55 
per cent. It may be noted that in places where 
electricity is employed for motive power, as it can 
be with great advantage where there is a source 
of energy available—such as a waterfall—little 
loss by shafting or belting is incurred, from the 
circumstance that the necessary communication 
between one department of a factory and another 
is by wire cables. 

A novel method of lighting gas-jets has been 
adopted at the famous Victor Emmanuel Gallery 
at Milan, where there are many hundreds of gas- 
burners placed in rows. Just beneath them there 
is a tiny railroad track, upon which runs an 
electric locomotive carrying an alcohol Jamp. 
The gas being turned on, the little engine is 
despatched on its journey, and does not fail to 
light every jet beneath which it passes. 

To make a wild animal take its own portrait 
is the last achievement of the scientific photo- 
grapher, and one which seems to open out endless 
possibilities for the camera. The apparatus was, 


shops was a trifle over 62 per cent., and for 
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in this case, arranged by Mr Charles Hughes, of 
Red Bluff, California ; and the remarkable picture 
which he obtained is reproduced in a recent 
number of the Scientific American. Mr Hughes 
knew well enough that certain deer were known 
to make their way at night along a particular 
trail, and he arranged a kind of trap, upon which 
any animal passing that way was bound to tread. 
Close by a camera was set up focused on the 
spot, and so connected by electrical means with 
the trap that, directly the latter was pressed, the 
lens would be uncovered, while at the same time 
a brilliant magnesium flash-light would illuminate 
any object which presented itself. The object 
in this case was a startled deer, who gives evi- 
dence by his attitude that he is not accustomed 
to this novel method of portraiture, although he 
himself has been its unwitting agent. 

It is a laudable and common custom among 
those who are lovers of nature, and have the 
opportunity of doing so, to feed the wild birds 
which come to their windows. 
lately sent an account of her woodland guests 
to Nature Notes, the magazine of the Selborne 
Society, seems to have been especially fortunate 
in wooing the confidence not only of birds but 
of squirrels also, who come regularly every 
morning to be fed from her hands. More than 
this, they have become so tame and bold that 
they will enter her room and help themselves 
to the good things which they know where to 
look for in a certain cupboard, The pleasure 
which this lady experiences in watching the 
pretty ways of her feathered and furry friends 
may, she says, be realised by every one residing 
in the country, if he or she will throw out on 
their lawns regularly every morning a supply 
of sopped bread and Barcelona nuts. In a year 
or two the squirrels will become as tame as hers, 
but only on one condition—no dog or cat must 
be allowed anywhere on the premises ; and the 
lady believes that it is because the house is 
without barking dogs and prowling cats that 
the pretty rodents are so ready to pay her their 
daily visits. 

So many persons must be interested in the dis- 
covery of coal in Kent that the paper by Mr 
Etheridge read at the annual conference of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, which deals ex- 
haustively with the subject, is sure to attract wide 
attention. 
when Mr Godwin-Austen communicated a_re- 
markable paper to the Geographical Society of 
London upon ‘the possible extension of the coal 
measures beneath the south-east part of England.’ 


A lady who has | 


The story begins just forty years ago, | 


whether, as many believe, the Kent coalfield 
extends towards that of Bristol. 

Indian ink, so largely used by artists all the 
world over, forms the subject of a recent trade 
report by Mr Fraser, our consul at Wuku, on the 
Yang-tsze, The ink, which is more correctly 
described as China ink, is only made in the 
Anhui province, and from Anhui it is exported 
to all lands. The material of the ink js 
lampblack of particular preparation, and the ink 
doubtless owes its beautiful quality to careful 
choice of its constituent parts. A vegetable oil, 
either colza or the oil expressed from the 
sagoegge seeds of a tree extensively cultivated 
or the purpose, and also well known in Japan, 
forms the basis of the product, and to this varnish 
and pork fat are added. This does not seem a 
promising beginning for an ink used for fine 
drawing, but it must be remembered that the 
mixture is burned, and its smoke collected to 
produce the actual material, the lampblack of 
which the ink is made. This lampblack has a 
small quantity of glue and water added to it, and 
is then beaten with steel hammers on wooden 
anvils, scented with musk, and forced into 
wooden moulds. In fine weather the contents of 
the moulds will become dry in twenty days, when 
the sticks of ink are gilded with leaf gold, and are 
ready for market. There are about a dozen 
different grades of ink, varying from two shillings 
to seven sovereigns a pound—about thirty sticks 
going toeach pound. ‘The ink finds wide demand 
not only for drawing but for writing purposes, 
for throughout China, Japan, Korea, and some 
adjacent countries, the natives use ink in this 
form only—rubbing the stick down with water, 
and commonly using a brush set in a bamboo 
holder in preference to a pen. The Chinese seem 
to keep the finest grades of ink for home con- 
sumption. 

An American specialist—Dr C, A. Wood—de- 
clares that the wearing of veils produces weak 
| eyesight, headaches, and sometimes vertigo and 
nausea, and that the mischief is due not only to 
_the eye-strain consequent upon the effort to see 
, through or around an obstruction, but that the 
irregular figuring on the veil itself constitutes a 
torment and source of mischief to the wearer. 
Having made a number of experiments with 
different patterns of veils, Dr Wood sums up the 
results at which he has arrived as follows: 
| ‘Every kind of veil obstructs the sight more or 
less, and the most objectionable kind is the dotted 
veil, the influence for evil being more marked in 
some patterns than in others. In plain veils 


This paper indicated that the coal measures vision is interfered with in direct proportion to 
of England, France, and Belgium were probably the number of the meshes to the square inch. 


once contiguous, and that a link of connection | 
would be found on our southern shores if borings 
were made. The opportunity came with the 
closing of the Channel Tunnel works in 1882, 
when Mr Brady, the engineer of that undertaking, 
having a staff of men to whom he could only give 
occasional employment, set them to work on a 
trial-boring, with the result that coal was dis- 
covered near Dover. As our readers know, a 
couple of shafts are now being sunk in the same 
locality, and before long Dover coal will become 
a marketable commodity. It is now the inten- 
tion to make a series of borings at various points 
in Kent to the west of Dover, in order to see 


The conclusion of the whole matter is that the 
least objectionable veil is that without dots, 
sprays, or other figures, but with large, regular 
meshes made with single, compact threads,’ 

Some interesting experiments with regard to 
the cold storage of home-grown apples were 
recently made by the Kent County Council, the 
stores being kept at steady temperatures of 30° 
to 40° for many months. The results were on 
the whole very satisfactory, although the fruit 
was found to lose 1%5 per cent. of its moisture per 
week, the said amount of moisture being taken 
up by the air and deposited upon the walls of 
the store. The apples remained in other respects 
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sound; but while the winter varieties retained 
their flavour and remained as hard as when first 
plucked, the summer apples gradually softened 
and lost flavour. 

There are now so many amateur entomologists 
that there is danger of certain interesting and 
local British insects becoming extinct, so untiring 
are collectors in their capture. The council of 
the Entomological Society of London have 
thought it necessary to take action, and the 


result is the formation of an association for the | 


protection of the threatened insects, and the issue 
of a memorandum, which is being numerously 
signed and which runs as follows: ‘We, the 
undersigned, being desirous of protecting from 
extermination those rare and local species of 
insects which are not injurious to agriculture or 
to manufactures, do hereby agree, by our own 
example and by the exercise of our influence over 
others, to discourage the excessive collection and 
destruction of those species of insects which, from 
their peculiar habits, are in danger of extermina- 
tion in the United Kingdom, 

An important experiment in electric railway- 
traction has recently been made in America, 
on the line between Berlin and Hartford. An 
electrically-propelled train was run on this line 
between two trains drawn by steam locomotives, 
dropped in on the time-table, as it were, without 
in any way interfering with the ordinary arrange- 
ments of the line or the comfort of the passengers. 
Colonel Heft, the chief electrical engineer of one 
of the lines interested in this experiment, has 
demonstrated that a direct current of electricity 
can be made to do railway duty for a distance of 
nearly thirteen miles without serious loss from 
leakage. This result will astonish many elec- 
tricians, for it was an almost universal opinion 
that the effective range of electricity in railroad 
service was only six miles. If Colonel Heft’s 
conclusions be correct, they show that from a 
central station a railroad could be worked having a 
radius of twenty-five miles. But like most other 
such problems, the solution of this one will resolve 
itself into a question of L.S.D., and on that 
point little information is at present available. 

Cycling has a friend in the person of a distin- 
guished member of the Berlin Medical Society, who 
has recently. been giving much attention to that 
ened mode of progression. In moderation he 

elieves that cycling is for the majority of persons 
a salutary form of exercise ; but there are certain 
dangers which are brought about by over-exertion, 
and which professional riders and competitors in 
races must be prepared to face. He bases his views 
on observations of twelve professional riders whom 
he examined both before and after they had been 
racing, The strain upon the heart was shown b 
strong pulsation and acute dilatation of the lett 
ventricle, which disappeared with rest, but would 
probably become permanent with oft-repeated 
over-exertion. There were also other symptoms 
which indicated that irritation of the kidneys is 
provoked by the sustained effort of cycling. 

Christopher Columbus is so generally regarded 
as the discoverer of the ‘New World’ that the 
claims of another great explorer to whom we owe 
the discovery of North America are apt to. be 
forgotten. Sir Clement Markham’s paper recently 
real before the Royal Geographical Society en- 
titled ‘The Fourth Centenary of the Voyage of 


Jolin Cabot, 1497,’ will help to keep green the 
memory of one who deserves much honour, 
John Cabot was probably a Genoese; but he 
became a Venetian citizen, and subsequently went 
to Spain, where he heard of the achievements of 
Columbus. Ultimately he came to England, 
where letters patent where granted him by 
Henry VII. to fit out ships under the English 
flag to discover new lands. To Bristol he went 
and fitted out one small vessel called the Mathew, 
which was manned by Bristol sailors, and sailed 
from that port on May 38, 1497. ‘The voyage 
/proved to be the first successful gaara of 
| discovery which sailed from an English port, and 
;as a result the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, the United States, and all the people of 
English origin on the Western Continent must 
regard John Cabot as their Columbus, <A tablet 
to his memory has just been inaugurated at the 
Legislative Hall at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

It has been known for many years that there 
,are effective means of rendering wood and 
textile fabrics fireproof, but probably on account 
of some little extra expense, or the trouble in- 
volved, these methods of protection are left in 
abeyance. Then there will come some terrible 
disaster like the burning of the bazaar at Paris, 
and for a time interest is aroused in precautionary 
measures. We are just now passing through one 
of these periods, and attention is being turned to 
various methods of rendering combustible things 
fireproof, A large company assembled recently 
on a piece of waste ground in London to see 
a wooden building rapidly consumed, while a 
similar erection built of wood which had been 
subjected to particular treatment withstood all 
efforts to burn it down. The process is said to 
consist in replacing the natural juices of the wood 
by certain chemical substances which are forced 
into its pores at a high temperature. An exhi- 
bition has recently been held in the Metropolis 
by the United Asbestos Company in order to 
show how moulded decorations of all kinds can 
now be made which refuse to take fire even 
when submitted to the strongest flame. 1t would 
therefore seem that a house can now be built of 
absolutely fireproof materials. 

The Duke of Bedford has taken the public into 
his confidence, and, under the title of A Great 
Agricultural Estate (John Murray), has told the 
story of the origin and administration of his 
estates of Woburn and Thorney. At the same 
time he has also given the results of the Experi- 
mental Fruit Farm at Woburn, The result is 
disappointing as a proof that such great estates can 
always be made to pay, for it shows ‘that rent had 
disappeared, not only from Thorney, but also 
from the Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
estates, and that the possession of these proper- 
ties, even after excluding all expenditure on the 
abbey, park, and farm at Woburn, now involved 
upon their owner a heavy annual loss.’ Adverse 
seasons, low prices, remission of rent, and heavy 
land taxation, and the difficulty of getting good 
hired labour, all fignre as drawbacks. The story 
of the great Bedford Level is again retold, how at 
a cost of more than £100,000 much land was re- 
claimed from the inroads of the sea. The average 
net income from the Thorney Estate for the past 
twenty years, even without taking death-duties 
into account, is only equal to 2} per cent. interest 
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on the capital outlay on new works. The only 
pleasure and real profit derived from such owner- 
ship, the Duke assures us, is the kindly feeling 
which has existed between his tenants and the 
inhabitants of Thorney town, and the fact that a 
pretty village has been evolved out of the dreary 
waste of fens, and that crime and pauperism have 
practically disappeared. On Thorney the ex- 
penditure from 1816 to 1895 amounted to 
£1,598,353, and on Woburn £2,632,186. Thus, 
after spending nearly four and a quarter millions 
sterling since 1816 on some 51,643 acres of land, 
a large proportion of which is some of the best 
wheat land in England, and after excluding all 
expenditure on Woburn Abbey, its park, and 
farm, at the present time an annual loss of more 
than £7000 a year is entailed on their owner. 
The percentage on cottage outlay (1890-95) is 0°24 

rcent. ; but about 7000 persons are comfortably 

oused in 1803 cottages of good sanitary con- 
struction. Some small holdings on the Thorney 
Estate have, however, been an undoubted success. 

The Woburn Experimental Farm is a mile from 
Ridgmont Station on the London and North- 
Western Railway. From 1877 to 1896 the total 
cost has been £16,379, or £885 per acre. The 
Woburn Fruit Farm was started in 1895 in con- 
junction with Spencer Pickering, F.R.S., and its 
purpose is to supply a model of what a fruit farm 
should be; while sixty experiments have been 
made with fruit trees as to different methods 
of planting, pruning, and manuring. Apple trees 
are most abundant, and the whole twenty acres is 
already planted. The annual cost of the farm is 
about £500, and it is worked by a resident manager 
and a staff of seven or eight men and boys. All 
those interested in the experiment are made wel- 
come to a sight of the farm. There is also a 
farm school for instruction in farm practice, at 
Warren Farm, Ridgmont. 


THE MAN OF CULTURE IN LOVE 


Tuis witch of modern days, 

Secure of all men’s praise, 

Laughs at the critic's gaze, 
Arts analytic : 

One kneels before a shrine 

To worship, not refine, 

And when I come to mine, 
Dieth the critic. 


That Love makes all men blind 
My scientific mind 
Is half-ashamed to find 

Like some before me; 
And yet this question dread 
At times flits through my head— 
‘When we are fairly wed, 

Will she not bore me?’ 


For all her mind lies waste, 
And, save in dress, her taste 
In no degree is based 
On higher culture ; 
Recondite things of art 
I labour to impart 
In vain—my words depart 
To swift sepulture. 


Once when I brought from town 

A book of Browning’s down 

And read to her, a frown 
Puckered her forehead ; 

"Twas on that very day 

I heard her lightly say— 

(It took my breath away)— 
‘Poets are horrid.’ 


I point her to the best, 

She answers with a jest, 

Says she can but digest 

mental jelly ! 

So finds her choicest food 

In Mrs Henry Wood, . 

And loves in every mood 
Marie Corelli. 


When Bach or Mendelssohn 
Like Jove is thundering on, 
With many a stifled yawn 
Her lips are twitching ; 
But at Chevalier’s song 
Her laugh is loud and long. 
And can a laugh be wrong 
That ’s so bewitching ? 


Her simple creed and bold 
In Art (Oh heavens !) would hold 
All bad, per se, that’s old, 
All good that’s recent ; 
Phil May outweighs, in fact, 
With her, a gallery packed 
With ‘masters old and cracked, 
And hardly decent.’ 


I aim to teach and miss, 
She stops me with a kiss; 
If unconvinced by this, 

With some soft menace : 
We drift through lover’s nooks 
Of talk, we drop from books 
To chatter of her looks, 

From art to tennis. 


She is Love’s poem writ | 
In flesh and blood, and yet 
(Let me but whisper it) - 
The least bit stupid. 
Well, Love will have his way, 
If at some future day 
She bores me, I shall lay 
- The blame on Cupid. 
Water Hoge. 
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